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Notes. 


THE BOGDANI FAMILY: LORDS OF 
HITCHIN MANOR, 1720-1825. 


Tue English branch of the Bogdani family, 
who were by nationality Hungarians, was 
founded by one James Bogdani, son of a 
deputy of the Hungarian states, born at 
Eperjes. ‘The family was sufficiently affluent 
to enable him to be brought up to independ- 
ence, but natural inclination led him to 
adopt an artist’s career. While still a 
young man, he came to England—it is pre- 
sumed, in the train of William, Prince of 
Orange, afterwards King William III. ; and 
for some time, although he early became 
a naturalized Englishman, he was known 
only as “the Hungarian.” His natural 
abilities, unaided though they had been by 
any artistic training, soon brought him fame, 
and his skilful treatment of still life, animals, 
and especially birds, attracted the patronage 
of Queen Anne. Law’s ‘ Hampton Court’ 
names eleven subjects which he painted 
for the Queen, and which still hang at the 





Palace. Naturally, he is represented in the 


gallery of the Musée des Beaux-Arts at 
Buda-Pest, where are ten pictures from his 
brush. Two other paintings, both portraits, 
which were in the nature of curiosities rather 
than serious works, are named in the cata- 
logue of the European Museum (King Street, 
St. James’s Square) for 1804. One repre- 
sented a Hungarian peasant and his wife, 
the former aged 172 years, the latter 164; 
they lived in wedlock 147 years. The other 
was that of a Hungarian peasant aged 
185 years. 

In private life James Bogdani became 
lord of the manor of Hitchin, through his 
marriage with the daughter of Samuel 
Hemmings. This gentleman, receiver to 
Queen Anne, had been lord of the manor, 
but was deprived of the property by John, 
Lord Hollis, Duke of Neweastle, ‘ by 
surreptitious means,” as it is said. In 
1720 James Bogdani regained the manor— 
a decisive step for such *‘ a man of a gentle 
and fair character,” as Walpole describes 
him. But the same authority reveals the 
reason which led him to it. His son wished 
to marry a reputed heiress, and considered 
that his chances of gaining the lady’s hand 
would be greatly enhanced, could he woo 
her as aman of property. But although the 
lady was won, she proved to be devoid of 
cash. ‘He had raised an easy fortune, 
but, being persuaded, made it over to his son, 
who was going to marry a reputed fortune, 
who proved no fortune at all.” Thus the 
father, as soon as his claim to the manor was 
granted, on a _ thirty-one years’ lease, 
assigned it to his son. The subsequent dis- 
appointment and other misfortunes preyed 
upon his mind as well as his purse, and he 
died in comparative poverty at his house at 
the sign of ‘“*The Golden Eagle,” in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, early in 
1724. He was buried on 11 February at 
Finchley, where he had some _ property. 
His pictures and goods were afterwards 
sold by auction. : 

William, his son, was born in 1700. 
Walpole says that he *‘ painted in his father’s 
manner,” but for a livelihood he entered 
Government service. When Walpole wrote 
(circa 1762-71) he occupied a post in the 
Board of Ordnance, and was also a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. In 1747 he obtained 
a renewal of the lease of Hitchin manor, 
but before it expired he died, and was buried 
at Hitchin on 6 December, 1771; his wife 
Penelope died 13 June, 1774, aged 75, and 
was interred with him. 

William Maurice, their son, inherited the 
manor, and renewed the lease on 28 January, 
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1778, for a period of 20} years. There is a 
manuscript book still in existence at Hitchin 
which contains copies of legal documents 
relative to the town. It is dated 1779, 
and dedicated to “‘ William Bogdani, Esquire, | 
Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies 
in London, and a member of Spalding 
Gentlemen’s Society in Lincolnshire, Clerk 
in the office of Ordnance of the Tower of 
London.” The Gentleman’s Magazine for) 
19 September, 1775, records his marriage, | 
as Maurice Bogdani, Esq., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, to Miss (Deborah) 
Rhudde of Shepherd’s Well. She died gn 
21 December, 1786, aged 38 (Gent. Mag., | 
Ivii. 90), and was buried at Hitchin. Her 
husband, by will dated 24 December, 1789 
(proved 8 May, 1790), left 500/. for invest- 
ment for Mrs. Margaret Hagar—10I. of this 
principal to be given to each of her children 
at her death, and the remainder to be 
invested for teaching and clothing poor 
girls in the charity school at Hitchin (Cussans, 
‘ History of Herts’). He died at Hitchin on 
5 May, 1790, aged 57. 

A son of the same name succeeded, and 
renewed the lease of the manor on 28 July, | 
1798, for 174 years. Presumably he died 
without issue, for on 2 December, 1815, the 
lease was again renewed, to Anthony Rhudde 
or Rudd of Uttoxeter, who had inherited 
the manor through his deceased relative 
Deborah Bogdani, née Rhudde, aforesaid. | 
He was, I believe, a member of the Car- 
marthenshire family, baronets Rudd _ of 
Aberglasney, and descendants of Anthony 
Rudd, Bishop of St. David’s 1593-1614. 

When the last of the Bogdanis was laid 
in the family grave at Hitchin, it is said 
that the ledger stone was accidentally broken 
in pieces, and was replaced by a new stone. 
The fragments lay in the church tower for 
many years, but were replaced in their 
original position when the floor of the church 
was raised and relaid. 

HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JUNE 9TH, 1870. 


(See ante, pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182, 
203, 223, 243, 262, 284, 301, 323, 344, 
362, 383, 404, 421.) 

DIcKENS was longing for the quiet of Gads- 

hill and to get on with * Edwin Drood,’ 

the fifth number of which he read to Forster 
on the 7th of May; but there were certain 
invitations he was led to accept. He dined 
with Motley, the American Minister; met 
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Disraeli at a dinner at Lord Stanhope’s ; 
had breakfast with Gladstone; and on 
the 17th was to have gone with his daughter 
to the Queen’s ball, but the day before he 
was pulled up by a sharp attack in his foot : 
“And serve me right. I hope to get the 
better of it soon, but I fear I must not think of 
dining with you [Forster] on Friday. I have 
cancelled everything in the dining way for this 
week, and that is a very small precaution after 
the horrible pain I have had and the remedies 
I have taken.” 
He had to excuse himself from the Genera! 
Fund dinner, at which the 
Prince of Wales was to preside; but for 
another dinner, at which the King of the 
Belgians and the Prince were to be present. 
**so much pressure was put upon him that 
he went, still suffering as he was, to 
dine with Lord Houghton.’ Dickens, ever 
anxious to please, overtaxed his strength. 
And now Dickens and Forster were to 
meet for the last time. It was on Sunday, 
the 22nd of that crowded May, when the two 
friends dined together in Hyde Park Place. 


'and their conversation was full of sadness. 


Dickens had just heard of the death of Mark 
Lemon, and 


“his thoughts were led to the crowd of friendly 
companions in letters and art who had so fallen 
from the ranks since we played Ben Jonson 
together. But we were left almost alone. ‘ And 
none,’ said Dickens, ‘ beyond his sixtieth year; 


| very few even fifty.’ ’ 


Forster protested that “‘it was no good to 
talk of it.’ ‘* We shall not think of it the 
less,”’ was his reply. 

On the dining-table was a centrepiece 
suggestive to him of such thoughts. A few 
weeks before he had received a letter from 
a man quite unknown to him, enclosing a 
cheque for 500/. The writer described 
himself 
““as a self-raised man, attributing his prosperous 
career to what Dickens’s writings had taught 
him at its outset of the wisdom of kindness and 
sympathy for others; and asking pardon for 
the liberty he took in hoping that he might be 
permitted to offer some acknowledgment of what 
not only had cheered and stimulated him through 
all his life, but had contributed so much to the 
success of it.’’ 

Dickens with kind words returned the cheque, 
and said 

* the spirit of the offer had so gratified him, that 
if the writer pleased to send him any small 
memorial of it in another form, he would gladly 
receive it.” 

The memorial soon came—a richly worked 
basket in silver, inscribed :— 





“From one who has been cheered and stimu- 
lated by Mr. Dickens’s writings, and held the 
author among his first remembrances when he 
| became prosperous,’ 


’ 
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accompanied by an extremely henes 
centrepiece, with the design of figures 


representing the Seasons; but the kindly 
donor shrank from sending Winter to 
one whom he would fain connect with 
none save the brighter and milder days, 
and he had struck the fourth figure from 
the design. Dickens said to Forster: ‘“‘I 
never look at it that I don’t think most of 
the Winter.” Forster adds: ‘The gift 
had yet too surely foreshadowed the truth, 
for the winter was never to come to him. 

On the 30th of May Dickens left London | 
for Gadshill, to spend the last ten days of | 
his lite in the home so dear to him. He 
was now at the very height of his fame. 
lew writers before him had achieved such 
a reputation, and his public readings had 
caused him to be known personally to 
thousands—an advantage enjoyed by no 
other author before or since. 
earnest request, he had visited our beloved 
sovereign Queen Victoria, who received him 
in private audience; and the sale of the 
work now in progress, * Edwin Drood,’ 
far exceeded all anticipations, so that 
full of pleasant thoughts he repaired to 
his abode of peace to enjoy the glorious 
summer weather and his garden all bright 
with flowers. During these last days he 
worked on his novel in the Swiss chalet 
presented to him by Fechter. The upper 
room made a charming study, and in it, 
he told an American friend, 

‘T have put five mirrors, and they reflect and 
refract, in all kinds of ways, the leaves that are 
quiv ering at the windows, and the great fields of 
Waving corn, and the sail-dotted river. 

There, among the branches of the trees, 
amidst the singing of birds and the scent of 
the flowers, he passed the whole of the 8th 
of June, only going once to the house for 
luncheon, and returning to the chalet, 
where almost the last lines he wrote made 
reference to such a June morning as this 
had been, with a brilliant sun shining over 
the old city of Rochester, and 

‘the rich trees waving in the balmy air. Changes 
of glorious light from moving boughs, songs of 
hirds, scents “from gardens, woods, and fields— 
or, rather, from the one great garden of the whole 
cultivated island in its yielding time—-penetrate 
into the Cathedral, subdue its earthy odour, and 
preach the Resurrection and the Life.” 
Returning to the house, he wrote some 
letters, including one to his friend Charles 
KXent, a man greatly loved by all who knew 


him, and to whom frequent reference has | 


been made in our columns. In this letter 
he arranged to see Kent in London next 
day. 


At her own | 


Dinner had begun when Miss Hogarth 


| 
saw with alarm a singular expression of 
trouble and pain in his face. ‘‘ For an 
hour, * he then told her, ** he had been very 
ill,’ but he wished dinner to go on. These 
were his last coherent words, and at ten 
minutes past six on the evening of the 
following day, Thursday, the 9th of June, 
the fifth aniversary of the terrible railway 
accident at Staplehurst, he died. He had 
lived four months beyond his 58th year. 

Only those who remember the 10th 


of 





June, 1870, can realize how the bright sun 
|of that summer day seemed blotted out. 
| Throughout Britain — indeed, throughout 


| the world—there were but three words on 


men’s lips: ‘Dickens is dead.” The 
| Times in its leader well said: ‘‘ It will be 
{felt by millions as nothing less than a 


| personal bereavement.’ In reference to his 
| marvellous powers it remarked :— 

“Tt is certainly a wonderful phenomenon that 

a book like ‘ Pickwick, the pages of which 
overflow with humour, and are marked in every 
sentence with the keenest observation of men and 
things, should have been produced by a young 
man of 24.” 
The Times also paid high tribute to the moral 
influence of Dickens’s writings and to his 
eminently kindly nature, full of sympathy 
for all around him. 

“This, without being paraded, makes itself 
manifest in his works, and we have no doubt 
whatever that much of the active benevolence 
of the present day, the interest in humble persons 
}and humble things, and the desire to seek out 
and relieve every form of misery, is due to the 
influence of his works. We feel we have lost one 
of the foremost Englishmen of the age. 


Forster tells us that Dickens 


‘had a notion that when he died he should like 
to lie in the little graveyard belonging to the 
Cathedral at the foot of the Castle wall of Ro- 
poet age 
But this was not in accordance with the 
nation’s wish, and The Times, in a leading 
article on the 13th of June, echoed the uni- 
versal desire that he should be laid to 
rest in Westminster Abbey :— 

* Among those whose sacred dust lies there, 
or whose names are recorded on the walls, very 
few are more worthy than Charles Dickens of 
such a home. We see indeed, with the modesty 
which especially distinguished him, he has in 
his will expressed a wish to be buried with as 
much simplicity and privacy as possible. If his 
relatives should think it their duty to adhere 
to this direction, we shall defer to their decision 
with profound respect. But the Dean of West- 
minster is not precluded from preferring a request 
that Dickens may be buried in the only tomb 
in England worthy of him....If£ his friends 
prefer it, let them have as quiet a funeral as they 
please, their wishes will be religiously respected. 
But let him lie in the Abbey, where English- 
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men gather to review the memorials of the great 
masters and teachers of the nation, and the ashes 
and the name of the greatest instructor of the 
nineteenth century should not be absent.’ 

The great difficulty to be overcome was 
the special clause in Dickens's will relating 
to his funeral :— 

“JT emphatically direct that I be buried in an 
inexpensive, unostentatious, and strictly private 
manner; that no public announcement be made 
of the time or place of my burial; that at the 
interment not more than three plain mourning 
coaches be entployed ; and that those who attend 
my funeral wear no scarf, cloak, black bow, long 
hatband, or other such revolting absurdity. 

Thanks to the wise action of good Dean 
Stanley, all difficulties were overcome ; and 
while I was with Frederic Chapman in his 
private room over the shop in Piccadilly on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, the 14th of June, 
Charles Dickens the younger came in and 
said: ‘‘ To-morrow morning early at West- 





minster.” JoHN CoLiLINns FRANCIS. 
(To be continued.) 
THE HIDAGE OF OXFORDSHIRE. 


(See 11 S. iv. 482.) 
Since the essay on ‘ Hampshire: its Forma- 
tion,’ was printed, the writer has been able, 
with the aid of ‘ Notes on the Oxfordshire 
Domesday,’ by J. L. G. M. (1892), to make 
a tentative grouping of the hidages of the 
county. Though only six names of hun- 
dreds are recorded in Domesday Book, out 





of some twenty or more, and though their 
positions cannot be defined, it is fortunately | 
the case that the later hundreds approxi- 
mately represent the ancient ones in groups, | 
as shown below. 

The royal manor of Bensington, which 
had the soke of 4} hundreds, was obviously 
the head of what were later called the 
Chiltern Hundreds: Pirton, Binfield, Lang- 
tree. Lewknor, and Ewelme (half-hundred). 
Of these, Pirton, Lewknor, and the half- 
hundred of Bensington (for Ewelme) are 
named in Domesday Book. The respective 
hidages are about 110. 85, 115, 121, 118— 
549 in all, instead of the 450 to be expected | 
from the phrase ‘* four and a half hundreds.” | 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s hundreds of | 
Dorchester (139) and Thame (120), of which | 
only the former is named, yield 259 hides. 

. The above district—almost identical with | 
the south end of the county cut off by the | 
Thame, but with Dorchester town added— 
has, therefore, a gross hidage of 808, against 
the 750 postulated in the essay org 
referred to. 








The royal manor of Headington, to the 
north, had the soke of two hundreds. These 
are later defined as the hundred of Bulling- 
don and the hundred “ outside the North 
gate of Oxford.” This latter seems to have 
been (all or part of) that called the “ second 
Gadre ” hundred in 1086. The former is 
named ‘*“ Bulenden and Soteleu”’ in the 
‘Testa de Nevill.’ The hidage of this dis- 
trict—Bullingdon (195) and Oxford (15)— 
amounts to 210. 

The royal manor of NKirtlington had the 
soke of 2} hundreds. Perhaps one of these 
was the * first Gadre ’’ hundred named in 
Domesday Book. The later hundred of 
Ploughley had formerly the alternative 
name of Pothou; thus Ploughley, Pothou, 
and Gadre may have been the old hundreds. 
The hidage amounts to 269. 

Thus the total hidage of the county to 
the east of the Thames and Cherwell (but 
including the North-Gate hundred of Ox- 
ford) amounts to nearly 1,300, of which 800 
lie south of the Thame and 500 north of it. 

West of the Cherwell the royal manor of 
Upton, which had the soke of three hundreds, 
appears to be represented by the later 
Wootton, though the name Upton is no 
longer found there. Its hidage amounts to 
406, or just a hundred hides more than the 
recorded soke would lead one to expect. In 
this case, as in the Chiltern Hundreds above, 
an anciently distinct hundred may have 
become incorporated with the others, thus 
losing its identity. 

The royal manor of Shipton, with the soke 
of three hundreds, probably corr sponds 


| With the later Chadlington hundred, which 


contained 292 hides. 

The royal manor of Bampton had the soke 
of two hundreds, and the later hundred so 
named had 206 hides. 

The soke of two hundreds pertained to the 
royal manor of Bloxham and Adderbury, 
which may also be the names of the hun- 
dreds; the later Bloxham hundred had 
about 250 hides, or half a hundred in excess 
of expectation. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s hundred of Ban- 
bury contained about 87 hides. It is not 
mentioned in Domesday Book, and may then 
have been considered part of Dorchester, 
just as (somewhat later at least) the hun- 
dreds of Dorchester and Thame became 
united with Banbury to form the episcopal 
barony of Banbury. 

The gross total for the county west of 
the Cherwell is thus 1,242 hides; of which a 
little over 600 lay in Bampton and Wootton, 
and about 630 in the district to the north or 
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north-west. Several manors are doubtfully | 
identified, and some not at all; but the! 
resulting 2,528 hides is probably not far | 
from the mark. . 
The relation of this result to the ‘ Tribal | 
Hidage’ can, of course, be no more than | 
speculative ; but it may be suggested, in | 
continuation of former articles, that the) 
500 hides east of Cherwell were once asso- 
ciated with 700 adjacent hides in Bucking- 
hamshire (the Ashendon and _ Cottesloe 
groups), end originated with the 1,200 hides 
of the Herefinna. The name Finmere 
(finemere) may indicate the boundary of 
this district. The 600 hides on the west, 
along the Thames and Cherwell, to the north 
of the Wantage district, may similarly have 
origmated in one of the tribal areas of 600 
hides immediately following Unecungga; and 
the adjacent 300 hides of Chadlington then 
suggest’ Ferpinga. J. BROWNBILL. 





- SLEEVELESS ERRAND.”—A good many 
explanations have been suggested for this 
curlous expression, but none of them seems 
to have much bearing on “ errand.” Prof. 
Skeat suggests that sleeveless means simply 
- Imperfect,” hence “‘ poor,’ and quotes 
it coupled = with — ** words,’ ** rimes,”” 

reason, ‘excuse.’ Its later limitation 
to the word “ errand ’’ would seem to indi- 
cate either an original connexion with that 
word or the absorption of some special idea 
which brought it into such connexion. A 
sleeveless errand is explained by Nares as 
« “fruitless, unprofitable message.” I 
would suggest that the reference is to a 
reward, especially that given to a messenger, 
in the shape of a pair of sleeves. It is well 
kn own that the sleeve, as a symbol, was 
interchangeable with the glove. Thus, in 
the same play in which Shakespeare uses 
sleeveless errand, we find :— 

Tr. And Tl grow friend with danger. 
this sleeve. 

Cr. And you this glove. 

‘Troilus and Cressida,’ IV. iv. 
In Spanish the emblem used for a gratuity 
Is guantes, gloves, and para quantes corre- 
sponds to the French pourboire and German 
Trinkgeld. Ludwig's ‘German Dictionary ’ 
(1716) has the example, 

“** Ich gab seinem Diener, der mir die gute Zeit- 
ung brachte, etwas zum Trinckgeld,’ to his man, 
that brought me the good tidings, I yave something 
for a pair of gloves,” 
which shows the similar use of “ gloves” 
in English as a reward for the messenger. 
A common French word for a tip or gratuity 
was manche, lit. sleeve. I have recently 


? 


Wear 
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come across an example in some verses by 
Dassoucy :— 
Mais voyant qu’en ces lieux le Dieu des chanson- 
nettes, 
Apollon maigre et sec, y mange son pain bis, 
Quwila quitte son luth pour prendre bm cliquettes... 
Qu'il demande la manche ainsi que les trompettes... 
i.e., that he asks for a tip, or sends round 
the hat, as do trumpeters. The phrase 
occurs a century earlier, in Du Bellay. This 
French manche is an adaptation of Italian 
mancia, explained by Florio as “a drinking 
pennie, a newyeares gift, handsell.””  Mancia 
is derived by Diez from Latin *manicia, 
gloves, given as a present. In medieval 
Latin manica is used both for glove and 
sleeve. I do not see any great difficulty 
in supposing that sleeveless errand, 1.€., 
fool’s errand, for which the messenger 
receives derision or ill-treatment in place 
of the regular reward, is connected with this 
French manche or Italian mancia, but I 
should like to be able to strengthen my 
hypothesis by an instance of a * pair of 
sleeves ” used for a “ pair of gloves ’’ in the 
sense of gratuity. ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


‘Vivian Grey’ AND BuLwer’s First 
MEETING WITH Rosina WHEELER. (See ante, 
p- 347.)}—‘ The Dunciad of To-day” com- 
menced in The Star Chamber for 10 May, 
1826, and since the publication of * Vivian 
Grey ’ is shown by an earlier number of that 
periodical to have occurred in April, it 
follows that the novel was published first. 
The date of its publication helps us to 
decide another date of some literary interest, 
viz., in what month it was that Bulwer first 
met Miss Wheeler—a meeting which has been 
assigned to three different dates, all of them 
erroneous. 

In his ‘ Autobiography’ Bulwer says he 
went abroad for the first time in the autumn 
of 1825; and, though he did not continue 
the ‘ Autobiography’ down to his return, 
his letters show that this was in April, 1826. 

Lady Lytton states, in her ‘Auto- 
biography,” that she first met Bulwer at 
Miss Benger’s, when he had just retucned 
from Paris; and, though she says in one 
place that it was in December, 1825, and 
implies in another that it was In October, 
both dates are obviously wrong, Bulwer 
being still in France. She enables us, 
however, to correct her errors by relating 
that, immediately before she went to Miss 
Benger’s, she had been reading aloud to 
her uncle the new novel, ‘ Vivian Grey, 
which had just appeared, and which all the 
world was wild about. As the publication 
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of this novel and the return of Bulwer 
from France occurred in the same month, 
there can be no doubt about the time when 
the meeting took place. 

And yet the first Earl of Lytton, in his 
unfinished biography of his father. strangely 
asserts that Bulwer paid his visit to France 
in the spring of 1825, and that on his return 
he met Miss Wheeler at ** Miss Berry’s ”’°— 
a misreading, I have no doubt, of some old 
document for “* Miss Benger’s.”” He does 
not even allude to the discrepancy between 
his statement and that of his father. What 
Bulwer was doing in the spring of 1825, and 
in the preceding autumn and _ winter, is 
fully shown in his *‘ Autobiography’; but 
the Earl, being possessed with the notion 
that his father at that time went to France, 
proceeds to assign to 1825 certain undated 
letters which obviously belong to 1826. 
He admits that Miss Wheeler was acquainted 
with Bulwer’s ‘Weeds and Wildflowers,’ 
and entirely overlooks the tact that the date 
on that collection of poems is likewise 1826. 
Mr. Escott has followed the Earl’s lead in 
assigning the meeting to 1825, and I am 
sorry to say that, not only in this, but also 
in other matters, both biographies contain 
inaccuracies—Mr. Escott’s the more, as 
he brings his narrative down to the novelist’s 
death. The two biographers do not deny 
that Bulwer returned from France in April, 
1826, but they think this was after a second 
visit. They have, in fact, split one visit into 
two. W. A. Frost. 

16, Amwell Street, E.C. 





LavIN — QUOTATIONS IN ABRAHAM 
FRAUNCE’S “Victoria. (See 108. v. 88; 
11 S. i. 393.) —Among the quotations for 
tracing at the first reference were the fol- 
lowing :— 

15. _ O furiz, o stridor dentium et ingens 
Luctus et inferni metuendus carceris horror. 

* Victoria,’ ed. G. C. Moore Smith, 1543-4. 
This is to be found in Johannes Ravisius 
Textor’s ‘ Dialogi,’ ii. 166-7, p. 30, in the 
Rotterdam edition of 1651. The first line 
runs :— 

O dolor! 
The lines are repeated at 198, and, with a 
slight difference, at 189, 
34. 
and 


ovabies! o stridor, &e. 


Femina Cerbereum pascere digna canem, 
Femina Menaliis projicienda lupis, 
are 1]. 20 and 16 of Dial. 22, p. 321. 


oN cet Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


| F.E.R.T. (See 9 S. x. 345, 412. 453; 
| xi. 95 )— N. & Q.’ has often discussed these 
letters, and it may be as well to put on 
record that the Journal des Débats of 10 May 
says :— 

“Selon les uns......elles seraient une vieille forme 
du mot frangais Fert’, qui veut dire jforferesse ou 
encore fermeté; suivant d’autres, une corruption 
de fiert, qui signitie 1/ frappe.” 

After various suggestions the Débats (fol- 
lowing the Tribuna) offers us: “ Frappez, 
entrez, rompez tout’; or “ Fortitudo ejus 
Rhodum tenuit. Sa force asoutenu Rhodes.” 

Hs. “i. 


EpWARD BARKER, CURSITOR BARON OF 
THE EXCHEQUER.—His father, James Barker, 
baptized at Wandsworth, co. Surrey, 11 April, 
1642 (buried there 13 Jan., 1672/3), and 
his uncle, Edward Barker (baptized 16 Sept., 
1644), admitted Fellow-Commoner of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, 12 Nov., 1662, 
who adopted him, were the sons of Edward 
Barker the elder, buried at Wandsworth, 
23 Jan., 1672 3. 

Edward Barker, born at Wandsworth, 
19 Dec., 1671, baptized 21 Dec. following, 
was admitted pensioner of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, 9 May, 1688, and 
graduated B.A. in 1691--2. His ‘* supplicat ” 
as a candidate for the degree, dated 22 Jan., 
1691, is preserved in the University Registry, 
Cambridge. He was admitted to the Inner 
Temple 30 Oct., 1690, and called to the 
Bar 5 June, 1698. He became Bencher of 
his Inn 1721, Reader 1729, and Treasurer 
1732. Appointed Cursitor Baron of the 
Exchequer 9 May, 1743, he resigned office 
19 April, 1755. He married Dorothy ——, 
who died 13 April, 1749, and was buried 
at Wandsworth, and by her had _ several 
children, of whom Dorothy—the eldest 
(baptized 20 Oct.. 1711), married to Abraham 
Tucker, Esq., of Betchworth Castle, Surrey, 
at St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church, South- 
wark, 3 Feb., 1735/6, died 7 May, 1754 
(M.I., Dorking, Surrey)—alone survived. 

He died 10 June, 1759, and was buried 
16 June in the family vault in Wands- 
worth Church. The willof Edward Backer, 
| Esq., of the Inner Temple, London, dated 
/10 Aug., 1758, was proved 16 June, 1759 
| (P.C.C., 194 Arran). Arms: Or, a bend 

between six billets sable. 

He has not hitherto been identified with 
thé Cambridge graduate of 1691-2. 
| Edward Barker, appointed Secretary to 
; Queen Anne’s Bounty 1727, and Collector of 





| 


| Tenths in 1730 (Add. MSS., 36,126, f. 302; 
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36,129, f. 112, Brit. Mus.). was possibly 
identical with the subject of this note. 

See ‘ Monumental Inscriptions in Wands- 
worth Parish Church,’ compiled by Cecil T. 
Davis, 1903, p. 3; Manning and Bray’s 
‘Surrey,’ i. 558; ‘ Visitation of Surrey, 
1662-8’; Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London,’ 
i. 507, 570; Foss, ‘Judges of England,’ 
viii. (1864) 102; John E. Martin, ‘ Masters 
of the Bench of the Inner Temple,’ 1883, 
is 65; C.C.C.C. Admission Registers ; Inner 

emple Records. DANIEL HIPWELL. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE GREGORIAN CALEN- 
DAR.—In the ‘ Science Jottings ’ column of 
a London evening paper the reader is treated 
to “‘some facts about the calendar which 
are obvious enough’ and others which are 
not so obvious, one of which, moreover, is 
a mistake. We are told that ‘‘ a century 
can never begin on a Wednesday, Friday, 
or Saturday.”” Why not? As a matter of 
fact three centuries of the Christian era have 
begun on a Wednesday (A.D. 301, 1001, and 
1701 O.S.), three on a Friday (a.p. 101, 801, 
and 1501), and four on a Saturday (A.D. 1, 
701, 1401, and 1701 N.S.). Cf. Tables C and 
D in Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘Chronology of 
History.’ The “facts” are quoted from the 
German periodical Welt der Technik. 

L. L. K. 


* PorntTEerS.”’— According to Plutarch, 
Dionysius might have given pointers to 
his Satanic majesty ” (‘ Sicily: the History, 
People, Institutions, &c., of the Island,’ by 
Will 8. Monroe, London, 1908). Mr. Monroe 
may be assumed not to refer to sporting 
dogs nor wooden pointed rods used in con- 
nexion with blackboards or maps, but to 
have had in his mind some game, say billiards, 
in which Dionysius might have conceded 
“points”? to Satan to make a level game; 
but ifso, why “ pointers”? Are “ pointers ” 
the same as “points,” or different ? (We 
may disregard Plutarch, I think, in this 
connexion.) 

In the annexed cutting “‘ pointer ’ 
to be a tip or hint :— 

“Say, old man, don’t get disheartened just 
because your first investment went wrong; the 
market is full of good things, and if you will come 
down to the office Ill give you a pointer.” 
Perhaps in Mr. Monroe’s text “ pointer’ has 
this meaning, ‘“‘ Dionysius might have 
given hints,” &c. 

Witt1aAmM GEORGE BLACK. 

BisHor R. Foxe, p. 1528.—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xx. p. 155, relates that this eminent 
Churchman endowed the Grammar School] 
at Grantham, but does not mention that 


> seems 
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he was a Canon of S lisbury in Grantham 
Church. The Bishop’s Register at Lincoln 
records that Magister Christopher Bain- 
bridge, afterwards Archbishop of York and 
Cardinal, resigned the North Prebend of 
Grantham, whereupon “ Magister Ricardus 
ffox legum doctor putatus ” was instituted, 
1486; and that in 1487 Magister John 
ffoster was instituted—on the consecration 
to Exeter of Ric. ffox. Thus Foxe held this 
North Canonry 1486-7. 
ALFRED WELBY. 
26, Sloane Court, S.W. 





Oneries. 


We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CAMPIONE AND THE AMBROSIAN RITE.— 
Antonio Balbiani, in his ‘Como,’ published 
by Francesco Pagnoni at Milan and Naples 
in 1877, writes at pp. 66-7 :— 

‘Non possiamo passar a Lugano senza una 
visita a Campione o Campilione, com’ aleuni 
serissero, terra della provincia comense nel 
mandamento di Castiglione d’ Intelvi, a cui mena 
una via, quantunque sembra dovere, per la 
situazione esser svizzera, della qual gente non 
gode che il vantaggio de’ tabacchi. Fino all’ 
835 fu un feudo imperiale libero de’ monaci di 
sant’? Ambrogio in Milano, i quali vi_inviavano 
un loro monaco che doveva esercitare le funzioni 
di parroco, come i Cistercensi vi intrattenevano 
un giudice a loro soggetto; ma per quello che 
apparteneva alle alte giudicature, faceva_ parte 
del commissariato imperiale, che aveva la sua 
residenza in Lugano. Nel 1796, essendo stato 
soppresso il monastero di sant’ Ambrogio, il 
villaggio venne aggiunto, per quanto spetta all’ 
ecclesiastico, alla chiesa di san Mamete in val 
Solda. A Campione, che conta pochi abitanti 
328, dura sempre il rifo ambrosiano e percio il 
carnevalone, talché qui vengono a scapponarla quei 
laghisti che vogliono prolungare gli spassi quando 
in casa loro gid risuona il Wemento, homo, quia 
pulvis es et in pulverem reverteris. Sulla sponda 
opposta possiede il villaggio lombardo un altro 
palmo di terra denominata san Martino, dove 
venivano impiecati i malfattori, sotto il baliaggio 
di Lugano.” 

Campione, though completely surrounded 
by Swiss territory, is still in Lombardy, 
but San Martino is now in Switzerland. The 
‘*Carnevalone’”’ is the long Carnival which 
lasts in the archdiocese of Milan down to 
Quadragesima Sunday. +It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the Ambrosian Rite 
is still followed at Campione, and whether 
there is any other place outside the arch- 
diocese where it still obtains. The verb 
scapponare apparently means “to feed on 
capons.”’ Joun B, WATNEWRIGHT, 
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Lorp BARRYMORE: THE WHITE AND 
Gotp THEATRE.—Can any one tell me if 
the ‘“‘ white and gold theatre, to seat a 
thousand.” built at Wargrave-on Thames 
by the Earl of Barrymore (*‘ Rake - hell 
Barrymore ’’), still exists ? He entertained 
many of the royal émigrés, and acted himself 


in ‘The Beaux’ Stratagem.’ I have an, 


engraving from a picture by De Wilde of the 
Earl of Barrymore and Capt. Wathen as 
Scrub and Archer. G. E. 


Rev. GEORGE JERMEXT.—Where can I 
glean biographical data concerning this 
author ? He edited a work by Thomas 
Gibbons, D.D. (obit 1785), entitled ‘ Me- 
moirs of Eminently Pious Women,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1777, 1804, and 1815, 
to which he himself contributed in the 
second volume ‘ Memoirs of Jane of Navarre.’ 
Did he publish other volumes? Where did 
he obtain his information about the Baskish 
New Testament (presumably the famous 
edition of 1571 by Leicarraga). and how did 
he know that its text was ‘** most fine” ? 
I am led to make these inquiries from a 
passage in his aforesaid work. He died 
somewhere between 1804 and 1815, the years 
of the second and third editions of Gibbons’s 
‘Memoirs.’ The ‘ D.N.B.’ makes no men- 
tion of him. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Atkyns Faminy.—In the ‘ Dictionary of 

National Biography,’ vol. ii. p. 232. Sir 
Robert Atkyns, who died in 1711, is described 

as the only son of Sir Robert Atkyns, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. I think this is not 
correct. 

According to the ‘ Dictionary ’ the pedigree 
of the family would be as follows :-— 
Ursula Dacres=Sir Edward Atkyns= Frances Berry 

| Baron of the d3.p. 
Exchequer, 
1587-1669. 
Sir Robert, Sir Edwar 
Lord Chief Baron ‘of the Tia 
of the Exchequer, 
1621-1709. 


1630-1698. 


Sir Robert, 
1647-1711. 

Among the muniments at Blakesware 
there is an indenture, dated 14 Aug.. 1702, 
expressed to be made between 
“Dame ffrances Atkyns of Hatton Garden 


Widdowe and relict of S* Edward Atkyns K"* | 
deced, late one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, St Robert Atkyns the Elder of Lower 
Swell in the County of Glocester K"* of the Honoble 
Order of the Bath, son and heire of the said S™} 


Baron of the Exchequer, | 


Edward Atkyns and son in Law to the said 
| Dame ffrances Atkyns, and Robert Atkyns of 
Pinbury Parke in the Parish of Duntisborne Rous 
in the said County of Glocester Esq? only son and 
heire of Edward Atkyns Esq™ deced, who was 
the second son of the said St Robert Atkyns, of 
the one part, and John Plumer of Blakesware in 
the County of Hertford of the other part.” 

Of course, the term “son-in-law’”’ here 
means “ stepson.” 

With regard to Sir Robert, who died in 
1711, the ‘Dictionary’ states he was 
knighted in 1663, so he could not have been 
the Robert Atkyns of the indenture, who 
| is therein described as Esquire. It is clear, 
| however, that Sic Robert, who died in 1709, 
had two scns, namely, Sir Robert and 
Edward. 

In the ‘ Dictionary,’ under the second Sir 
Robert, reference is made to Thomas Atkyns, 
who died in 1401. Can any of your corre- 
spondents trace the pedigree of the family 
from him to Sir Edward ? 

HELLIER GOSSELIN. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 

[See 11 S. ii. 429, 474.] 


Morant’s ‘CAMPAIGN OF FLANDERS.’— 
For the statement that 
“ General Gordon of Leglaisiére [where is this ?]+ 
who died last year [1753] in France, was esteemed 
exceedingly for his skill in fortification,” 

C. A. Gordon, in his ‘ Concise History of the 
Gordons,’ refers the reader (p. 4) to “ ‘ Cam- 
paign of Flanders,’ by Morant.’” What is 
this book ? It is not in the British Museum, 
and no one there seems to have heard of it. 
J. M. BuLioc#. 

128, Pall Mall, S.W. 

* Dr. Syntax.’’—1. Who was the author 
of ‘ Dr. Syntax’ Tour through London,’ with 
plates by Williams ? 

2. Was ‘ Dr. Syntax in Paris’ by the same 
author, and how many plates are there, 
including title ? Plates also by Williams. 

3. In what work is to be found a plate, 
'* Dr. Syntax studying the Antique in the 
| Gardens at Versailles ° ? 

ASTLEY TERRY, Major-General. 
| [See 9S. v. 8, 15], 270.) 





| Pavusantas.—Who is the author of ‘ The 
| Description of Greece by Pausanias, trans- 
|lated from the Greek—with notes, in 
which much of the mythology of the Greeks 
|is unfolded from a theory which has been 
'for many ages unknown, illustrated with 
maps and views. A new edition, with con- 
siderable augmentations. Jn three volumes. 
| London, Richard Priestley, High Holborn. 
| MDCCCXXIVv.”’ ? Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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WANTED. saelea! 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS 
is the! 


any of your readers tell me who 
author of the following lines ?— 
Though absence parts us for a while 
And distance rolls between, 
Believe. whoever may revile, 
I’m still what I have been. 
H. 


Ss. 


| Kinsley, 
| the 
‘left a son, 


1. Last night the nightingale woke me, 
Last night when all was still ; 
It sang in the golden moonlight 
From out the woodland hill. 
; — my window so gently, 
I looked on the dreamy dew, 
And O, the bird, my darling, 
Was singing of you—of you, 
(3 verses.) 
I think it is translated from German. 


2. Love, as is told by the seers of old, 
Comes as a butterfly tipped - ith gold, 
Flutters and flies in sunlit skies, 
Weaving round hearts that were one time cold. 
(3 verses. ) 
This piece I came across about 1899 in some 
paper—I think The Tatler. 


2. If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 
Blown fields or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasures or grey grief ; 
If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf. 

(3 verses. ) 
Were I a rose, with sweet caress 
My petals to thy face I ’d press, 
And all my heart to thee disclose 
Its secret thoughts, 

Nere La rose. 
(3 verses.) 


I should also be glad, in each case, to 
know the name of the publisher. 
K. F. Davin. 


[3. Swinburne: vol. i. of ‘Poems and Ballads.’] 


*¢ Sureve.’’—In connexion with the subject 
(now prominently before the public) of 
simplified spelling, I have been looking for 
examples of English words in which e 
represents the long e sound, such as_ belief, 
believe, reprieve, &c. In my examination 
of De Porquet’s ‘Dictionary, pt. ii., 
English-French, 1856, I came across the 
word ‘“ shieve, va. ma., culer.” In the 
corresponding French-English he defines 
“culer, vn. ma., to go astern.’ I[ have 
since searched several other dictionaries, 
but without being able to find shieve. 

The meaning given seems to preclude its 
association in any way with either “ sheaf,” 
pl. ‘‘ sheaves ”’ (of corn), or ‘‘ sheeve”’ (?), the 
roller in a pulley block. What is the 
word ? W. S. B. H. 
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DESCENDANTS OF SiR ERAsMUus DRYDEN 
LIVING IN DuBLIn.—Besides the mother of 
there were other Dublin 
members of the poet’s family. 

John Dryden was on the books of Trinity 
College in 1733. 

Elizabeth Dryden married Thomas 
who was Sheriff of Dublin during 
FitzGerald rebellion in 1798. They 
Clement Archer (d.s.p.), and a 
daughter eeu he. who married Viscount 
. 1863. 
Hannah Tieden, sister of Mrs. 
an architect 

‘Four Courts”? of Justice 
They left several children. 

Can any one confirm or throw 
these traditions, and say who 


Kinsley, 
who 
in 


light on 
was the 


| father of Elizabeth and Hannah ? 


VIATOR. 
Monteros. 


BRETON SonG: TRANSLATION WANTED. 
—Could any of your readers give me a 
rough translation (French or English) of 
the following Breton song ?— 

Koantik he oasteaile. 
Koantik a delikadd, 

Ru evel eur rosennik 
A glaz e daou lagadd. 

It is mentioned in Souvestre’s ‘ Le Foyer 
Breton’ as “‘l’air de Marionnik’’ ; the author 
did not, however, follow his usual practice 
of frenchifying it. A. E. B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 


1. THomas BaGHotT was «admitted to 
Westminster School 26 March, 1813. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ identify 


him ? 

2. Betit.—William Bell was admitted to 
Westminster School 20 Feb., 1815, aged 14 ; 
John William Browne Bell, 11 Jan., 1819, 
aged 11; Edward Lloyd Bell, 7 Nov., 1821, 
aged 13; and James Horace, 7 Feb., 1829, 
aged 11. Information concerning all or 
any of these Bells is desired. 


3. JAMES CUMBERLAND BENTLEY was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School 11 March, 
1772. Was he a grandson of Dr. Richard 
Bentley, the famous Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge? I should be glad to 
obtain particulars of his parentage and 
career, and the date of his death. 


4, RIcHARD BEVAN was admitted to West- 
minster School 11 March, 1776. I should be 


glad to receive any information about him. 
_G. F. R. B. 
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i) 
Count Dittoxn.—Who was, or is, Count 
Dillon, the supporter of General Boulanger | 


in 1888-9 ? Was it to him that Mr. Hurlbert 

referred when he spoke of 

‘*a French nobleman of an ancient historic family, 
who has married a very wealthy American wile, 
and who has long been known to entertain the 
most extreme, not to say revolutionary, notions in 
polities” ?—‘ France and the Republic,’ p. 108. 


F. H. C. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE OF MANSFIELD, 
1561.—He was son of Robert and grandson 
ot Richard Shakespeare. Was he related 
to the poet, whose grandfather was Richard ? 

A. C. H. 


is an old Essex or Sussex family. I should 
be greatly obliged for any information as to 
its origin or fate. FRANK BAILEY. 





Replies. 


BRODRIBB OF SOMERSET: 
SIR nanerer IRVING. 
(QESi-v.- 74,251.) 
THE immediate ancestors of Sir 
Irving resided at North End, near Clutton, 


= a . | give 
FITZWHYMARKS OR FITZWYMARKS.—This | g 
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an assis (who lived where Clutton railway 
station now stands) when riding to Bath. 
It is asserted locally that long before Irving 
had attained fame he appeared before a 
small gathering of Cluttonians in a room 
in the village. 

I am able to give copies of the numerous 
Brodribb inscriptions which are found in the 
churchyards of Clutton and High Littleton. 
In some cases they are partly obliterated, 
and the exact baie cannot be given in full. 
There are no monuments in either church. 
The stones and monuments in the church- 
yards are well cared for. 

The following are from Clutton, and I 
first those on the east of the church- 
yard :— 


1. Stone near the chancel of church.—Here 


lieth the body of Samuel Brodribb of Compton 


‘departed this life the 


Henry | 


Somersetshire, and at High Littleton, two | 


miles from Clutton. John 


Brodribb, Sir 


Henry Irving’s grandfather, occupied an old | 


manorial house called North End Farm, 
near Clutton. No Brodribbs are living at 
Clutton or North End at present. The last of 
them was James 
ago. Mr. E. Filey, now 


living at Clutton, 
has reminiscences of them: 


and Mr. M. H. 


Parfitt of Moatlands, Burghfield, near 
Reading, is a great-grandson of John 
Brodribb (supra). Mr. Parfitt’s mother 


Brodribb, who died a year | 


was the daughter of William Brodribb, and | 


William Brodribb and Sir Henry Irving's 
father were brothers. Several other Brod- 


| Octr 


ribb Parfitts are living to-day in Caversham | 


and Reading, 
Brodribbs of Clutton. 


North End is half a mile from Clutton, | i 


on the way to Bristol by the “ lower *’ road. 
A by-road turns off by a pool and leads to 
North End Farm. ‘This is an old and well- 
preserved building, suggesting substantial 
comfort. 
central doorway. Shortly before he died, 
Sir Henry Irving wrote to Clutton to inquire 
into the truth of a story that an ancestor 
of his was stopped by highwaymen and 
robbed. This incident really occurred to 


and are descendants of the | 
Woollard who died June 15th 1802 Aged 58 years. 


nr . . | 
The house has a wide frontage with | 


Dando who died June 11th 1792 Aged 76. 

Also Mary his Wife who ceparted this life M.. 
Sth 1798 (7?) A.. 

Also Betty Brodribb “heir daughter Who 
Departed this life Jany 13th 1814 

Here resteth the body of John Perry Minister 
of Stailfford in the County of Leicester, eldest 
son of John and Alice Perry of this Parish who 
4 day of Sept Anno Dom 
1714. 


I cannot discover why the Brodribb in- 
scriptions are on the same tomb as the 
inscription of the Rev. John Perry. The 
family connexion, if any, does not seem 
discoverable. 


2. Stone from which, it is said, John Wesley 


preached. ‘This is an ancient tomb, and the old 
inscriptions are gone.—In Memory of Abraham 
Purnell died Novr 26th 1812 Aged 89 years. 
Also Hannah his wife died Augst 12th 1814 
Aged 87 years. 
See next tombstone inscription for con- 
nexion between Purnells and Brodribbs. 


3. Stone.—In Memory of Joseph Brodribb 
who died May 20th 1804. Aged 78 years. 

Also of Elizabeth his wife, daughter of William 
Purnell of Havyott Manor, Wrington, who died 
19th 1803 Aged 73 years. Grant O Lord 
rest and Light A Joyful Resurrection and a 
Merciful Judgment. 

Beneath this '’omb lies the bodies of John and 


Wm. Brodribbs Gents. sons of John & Mary 
Brodribb. John died .. Aged .. Wm. died 
.. Aged 39. 
4. Stone.—In Memory John’ Brodribb- of 


Also of Samuel Brodribb of Woollard who died 
May 30th 1829 Aged 69 years. 

Also of Ann Brodribb of Woollard died October 
29th 1820 Aged 82 years. 

Also of Ester Brodribb widow of Henry Brod- 


ribb of Woollard who died November 16th 1835 


Aged 88 years. 


5. Stone.—In Memory of Mary the wife of 


William Brodribb of this parish who died on the 
Aged 31 years. 


31st day of Oct. 1793. 
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Also the said William Brodribb who ‘nana 
this life Octr. ye 25th 1798 Aged 43 years. 

6. Stone.—The inscription scaled off, only this 
visible: In .... Henry B.... May 19th 18.. 


The following are on the west side of the 
churchyard :— 

7. Stone.—Underneath lieth in hope of a 
Joyful Resurrection the body of Eliz' wife of 
Mr Wm Brodribb of Stanton Wick, who died 
Octr 11th 1800 Aged 39 years. 

Also the said Mr Wm Brodribb who died Decr 
17th 1831 Aged 78 years. 

The said Elizabeth Brodribb was the daughter 
and co-heiress of John Adams Esqr of Chelwood 
House and the Grandmother of the Hon Wm 
Adams Brodribb of Sydney, whose son restored 
this Tomb 1894. 

Also In Loving Memory of the Rev. William 
Kennedy Brodribb late Rector of Putley Hereford- 
shire Born October 16th 1848 Died February 19th 
1896. The Lord grant that they may find mercy 
of the Lord in that day. 


Mr. F. Blacker of Clutton informs me that 
the Rev. W. K. Brodribb had wished to be 
buried at Clutton, ‘“ but, dying suddenly, 
he was buried away.” Mr. 
that *‘ he [the Rev. W. Ix. B.] showed me all 
the documents of all the Brodribb family 
for generations.’’ Where are these now ? 

8. Stone.—Sacred to the Memory of Betty 
Brodribb who died at Chew Magna Feb 28th 18238 
Aged 58 years. 

Mary Brodribb died at Chew M: igna July 28th 
1839 Aged 80 years. 

Matthew Brodribb Gent who died March 7th 
1831 Aged 71 years. 

Anne Brodribb relict 
Brodribb who died at Chew 
1839 Aged 70 years. 

Also to the Memory of Ann Brodribb who died 
July 30th 1850 Aged 87 years. 

Ann Purnell Brodribb daughter of Matthew 
and Anne Brodribb died at Chew Magna May 28th 
1839. 


Matthew 
28th 


above 
July 


of the 
Magna 


9. Stone.—Near this place lieth the Mortal 
Remains of John Brodribb junr. Son of John 
and Elizabeth Brodribb of Northend in this 


Parish, who died Feb Ist 1815 Aged 28 years 
“* Reader prepare to meet thy God. ? 

Also of John Brodribb, Senr.* the Beloved and 
affectionate husband of the said Elizabeth Brod- 
ribb, died Dec 11th 1831 Aged 74 years ** Let 
me die the death of the Righteous and let my 
last end be like his.” 

Also Elizabeth, wife of the said John Brodribb 
Senr. died Janry 15th 1844 Aged 81 years. 

10. Stone.—In Memory of William Brodribb 
who died Aug 17th 1862 Aged 73 years. 

Also of Joanna relict of the above who died 
Oct 23rd 1863 Aged 75 years ‘‘ Her children 
arise up and call her blessed.” 


A. L. Humpureys. 
187, Piccadilly, W 


(To be continued.) 





* Sir Henry Irving’s grandfather. 


Blacker adds | 


From 1252 to 1261 Roger de Ford, a 
‘native of Glastonbury, a man, we are 
| told. of “‘ great learning and _ eloquence.” 





| 


was Abbot of Glastonbury. Whilst on a 


| journey to defend the rights of his church 


he died suddenly at the Bishop of Rochester's 
palace at Bromley. in Kent, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. It has been stated 
that whenever the Abbots of Glastonbury 
set out on a journey they were accompanied 
by two hundred horsemen. In the eighth 
year of Roger Ford’s abbacy a return was 
made by a jury of seven of the rent and 
services of his demesne tenants, and in 
such return appears :— 

“* Robert [altered in another hand from Peter] 
Brodrib holds one furlong [ferdellum] and renders 
from thence by the year 18 pence, and gives to 
the salting-house 4 pence, to ‘ Peterspeny’ 1 
penny, to the wine 2d., and to the church scot 2 
hens and a half, and makes from thence by the 
year 27 days’ work. which is worth 5 shillings 
and 10 pence. And he comes with 1 ox if he 
has fone] and is worth 4dd., and carries a horse- 
load and fit} is worth 12d. 

One of the seven jurors making this 


'return was William Kitel, and it was at a 





school kept by “‘ Ma’am Kettle ” for juveniles 
at Keinton-Mandeville that John Henry 
Brodribb (afterwards Sir Henry Irving) 
received the first part of his education. In 
the vear 1327 Peter Brodribbe was one of 
the tenants living within the hundred of 
“Glaston Twelve Hides.” It has been 
pointed out by the late Mr. C. I. Elton, 
Q.C., M.P., that at an early date it was 
decided that there might be freemen holding 
bond-land, but a freeman could leave at 
any time if he did not wish to perform the 
conditions of the tenure. From the year 
1472 to the year 1496 a John Broderybbe 
was the rector of Skilgate in Somersetshire. 
There is hardly the least doubt that Brod- 
ribb, in its various forms of spelling, is 
derived from Bawdrip, near Bridgwater. 
ALFRED JAS. MONDAY. 


It should be placed on record that the 
Brodrepp family of Mapperton, Dorset, 
came from Hunstile, in the parish of Goat- 
hurst. Somerset, and not from Hunspill 
in the same county, as has been so often 
reiterated by quoters of Hutchins’s ‘ History 
of Dorset.’ ‘‘ Richard Broadripp ar. ignob.” 
of Hunstile appears in the Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of 1623, and he was buried at Goat- 
hurst three years later; whilst the same 
registers record that “ Dorothy Brodrip of 
Hunstile was buried June 17th, 1586.” 
The eighteenth century was well advanced 
before this family sold Hunstile to Sir John 
Tynte of Halswell, whose descendants still 
possess it. R. G, BARTELOT. 
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‘No THorouGHFARE’ (11 8S. v. 368, 
414).—Our valued contributor Mr. Ceci 
CLARKE has for once made a slip. ‘No 
Thoroughfare, the joint work of Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins, was, as Forster informs 
us, during ‘‘ Dickens’s absence in the States 
transformed into a play for Fechter, with a 
view to which it had been planned origin- 
ally’; and on Boxing Night, 1867, it was 
brought out at the Adelphi, when Fechter 
took the part of Obenreizer; Neville was 
Ceorge Vendale; Benjamin Webster, Joey 
Ladle: Mr. Billington, Walter Wilding: and 
Belmore, Bintrey. Miss Leclercq played 
Marguerite; Mrs. Billington, the Veiled 
lady ; and Mrs. Mellon, Sally Goldstraw. 

The cast was strong throughout ; Webster 
as Joey Ladle 
‘*had a character-part, which was not only all 
Dickens in its spirit, but admirably fitted also to 
the actor’s peculiar idiosyncrasy. It was truly a 
most genial bit of acting.” 

The scenery was by Grieve, and The 
Athenceum of the 4th of January, 1868, from 
which I have quoted, said :— 

“It is seldom, with all the modern appliances 
enjoyed by the scenic artist, and mechanician, that 
a play is placed on the stage in a state so complete, 
and under conditions so satisfactory. It is, in fact 
in all respects a decided triumph, whether regarded 
in a dramatic or merely theatrical point of view.” 

It was on the 10th of January, 1863, that 
Kechter began his management of the 
Lyceum with ‘The Duke’s Motto,’ in which 
he took the part of the gallant Capt. Henri de 
Lagardére. The Atheneum on the following 
Saturday said: *‘ Mr. Fechter’s management 
has commenced with a decided success.”’ 

In 1861 Fechter was at the Princess’s, 
where he played Hamlet, a character by 
which he will ever be remembered. Of this 
The Atheneum on the 23rd of March, 
remarked : ‘* M. Fechter does not act—he is 
Hamlet.” In 1872 he reappeared at the same 
theatre in the same character. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
contains accounts of both Fechter and 
Webster. JOHN Couns FRANCIS. 


Mr. Cecit CLARKE is, I think, mistaken. 
{ well remember seeing ‘ No Thoroughfare ’ 
at the Adelphi in 1868, with Benjamin 
Webster as Joey Ladle, and Fechter as 
Obenreizer. Mrs. Leigh Murray, Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon, and Carlotta Leclercq were 
also in the cast, if I remember rightly. 
Fechter’s management of the Lyceum had 
come to an end in the previous year. 

GR. B: 


STANTON AND DICKENS (11 8. v. 344).— 
In the notes by Mr. FRANctis it is stated 
that at the dinner given to Dickens by Mr. 
Sumner, Mr. E. M. Stanton spoke of himself 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the Northern 
forces. This is an error, as Stanton was 
never more than Secretary of War, which 
is a civilian office. The President is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 
The error is due te Dickens, who mentions 
the title in a letter, and who must have 
misunderstood Mr. Stanton, as the latter 
could not have described himself as a 
commander-in-chief. 

HeNRY LEFFMANN. 


Philadelphia. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CatT (11 S. iv. 503, 
522; v. 75, 274, 313).—In the ‘ Histoire 
des Chats’ (cir. 1727) of F. A. Paradis de 
Moncrif (‘Neuviéme Lettre,’ pp. 95-7) one 
finds how French embroidery can embellish 
an English theme. ‘‘ Whigtington reconnut 
la voix de la fortune qui l’appeloit”’ is 
surely excellent ! 

* Quels avantages n’ont point été occasionnés 
par les Chats. Une des plus célébres maisons 
de l’Angleterre leur doit sa richesse & son illus- 
tration. Richard Whigtington dans sa grande 
jeunesse, dépourvu de tous les biens de la fortune, 
mais né avee d’excellentes inclinations, voulut 
aller dans Il’Inde, chercher une plus heureuse 
destinée. Il se présenta comme passager pour 
s’embarquer. On lui demanda avec quels secours 
il ecomptoit de vivre dans le trajet, il répondit 
qu'il n’avoit pour toute richesse qu’un Chat, 
& le désir de se signaler. On fut touché de cette 
franchise noble avec laquelle il exposoit sa 
situation. On le recut, lui & son Chat, & le 
vaisseau fit voile. Comme ils étoient dans les 
mers de l’Inde, une tempéte les surprit, & les 
fit échouer sur une cdte ot bient6t les naturels 
du pays s‘emparérent de leur navire & de leurs 
personnes. Le jeune Anglois, portant son trésor 
entre ses bras, fut conduit comme les autres 
devant le Roi de ces peuples; & tandis qu‘ils 
étoient & son audience, ils appercurent un nombre 
immense de Souris & de Rats, qui parcouroient 
le Palais & s’attroupoient jusques sur le tréne 
du Monarque, qui en paroissoit trés-ennuye. 
Whigtington reconnut la voix de la fortune qui 
| lappeloit. Tl ne fit que laisser aller son Chat, 
| & voila un monde de Souris et de Rats étranglés 
& le reste mis en fuite. Le Roi, charmé de lespoir 
d’étre bientdt délivré du fléau qui désoloit ses 
itats, entra dans des transports de reconnuissance 
qu'il ne savoit comment exprimer assez vivement. 
: Il embrassoit tant6t ce Chat libérateur, & tantdt 
le jeune Anglois, & pour accorder & Pun & a 
l'autre de dignes marques de sa reconnoissance, 
il déclara Whiztington son favori & donna a 
ce merveilleux Chat le titre de Généralissime de 
ses Armées, n’ayant eu jusques-la d’ennemis & 
combattre que cette immensité de Souris & de 
Rats, qui lassiégeovient sans cesse. 








(Tur Rev. A. B. Beaven and Mr. Tom Jones | 
also thanked for replies. | 


‘‘Whigtington, soutenu par la considération 
que lui donnoit le Chat son émule, surmonta 


| toutes les Cabales de la Cour. Il gouverna 
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plusieurs années cet Empire; afin gagné par | 
(amour de sa_patrie, il obtint la liberté d’y 
retourner. Te Monarque, en échange du Général 
Chat qui fut laissé, lui donna un navire chargé 
de vichesses. A peine le jeune Anglois fut-il de | 
retour en Angleterre, qu'il y fut élevé a la dignité | 
de Maire de Londres. Dans ce nouveau rang, | 
pour donner des témoignages publics de la 
reconnoissance qu'il devoit aux Chats, il en prit 
le nom: il fut appelé Mylord Cat. Ses descend- 
ants ont succédé aux honneurs de cette dénomina- 
tion; ses images sont encore répandues en | 
plusieurs endroits de Londres: on le voit pom- | 
peusement représenté dans les enseignes, portant | 
en_triomphe sur l’épaule ce Chat auquel il fut 
redevable de son bonheur & de sa gloire.”’ 

Tt is to be observed that by the introdue- 
tion of an unauthorized g into the first 
syllable of Whittington, Paradis de Moncrif | 
inakes the name as difficult for an English- | 
man to pronounce as it probably is for a 
Frenchman. St. SWITHIN. | 


SHROPSHIRE ADVENTURERS (11 S. v. 329). | 
—The following is from ‘ Abstracts of 
Grants of Lands and other Hereditaments | 
under the Acts of Settlement and Explana- | 
tion, A.D. 1666-1684’ (Fifteenth Annual | 
Report, Public Records, Ireland, 1825) :— 

“Thomas Hunt and Francis Carleton, Esq’, 
t.ands of Belaclare, Skenazh and Movelare in the 
Barony of Garrycastle and King’s County, Lands 
of Lehensie and Killmaclone, and Lissanuskie in 
the Barony of Killeoursie in the same County, 
Total quantity 766 ac. 3 ro. 13 per. Plantation 
measure (1247 ac. 0 ro. and 14 per. Statute). 
Total Rent 151. 10s. 43d. Lands of Tewistowne 
18 ac. 1 ro. 0 per. Plantation measure (29 ac. 
ro. 9per. Statute). Rent 7s. 4}d.; in the Barony 
of Kells and County of Kilkenny in trust for 
themselves and other Shropshire Adventurers. 
Date 25 Feb, 21° Car. IT. Enrolled 2 March, 
1668, saving to George Fitz-Gerald his right to 
Lehensie by decree.—Roll 21° Cha. II. second 
part, face.” 

Who was the above-named Thomas Hunt, 
Esq. ? FERsKINE E. West. 
Cowper Gardens, Dublin. 


MACAULAY ON ‘‘ FEN SLopGERS”’ (11 S. 
v. 348).—See ‘ History of England,’ chap. xi., 
where an account is given of the military | 
mutiny at Ipswich in 1689. As the his- 
torian, however, says nothing of “ Girvii ”’ 
or “ Fen Slodgers,”’ it seems likely that the 
passage given as a quotation in the query is 
an expansion by the author of ‘ History of 


the Fens of South Lincolnshire.’ Macaulay 
writes as follows :— 
* Meanwhile the mutineers were hastening 


across the country which lies between Cambridge 
and the Wash. Their way lay through a vast 
and desolate fen, saturated with the moisture 
of thirteen counties, and overhung during the 
greater part of the year by a low grey mist. high 
above which rose, visible many miles, the mag- 
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covered by vast flights of wild fowl, a half-savage 
population, known by the name of the Breedlings, 
then led an amphibious life, sometimes wading, 
and sometimes rowing, from one islet of firm 
ground to another.” 

In a foot-note to this deseription the 
author refers to Pepys’s ‘Diary’ for a 
reference to “the state of this region in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century.” 
Pepys went north to Wisbech in September, 
1663, to get information regarding the 
estate of his uncle Day, and under date 
18th of the month he writes thus :— 

“Up, and got our people together: and after 
v supper 
last night too, we took leave of our beggarly 
company, though they seem good people too ; 
and over most sad fens, all the way observing 


| the sad life which the people of the place—which, 


if they be born there, they do call the breedlings 


lof the place—do live, sometimes rowing from 
| ’ 


one spot to another, and then wading.’ 
Tuomas BAYNE. 
'Mr. Davip SatmMon also thanked for reply.! 


Sarum Missat: OFFICE OF St. WER- 
BURGH (11S. v. 163, 233, 354).—An account 
of the Tanner MS. 169*, with the obits of 
the abbots and founders of St. Werburgh’s 
Abbey, Chester, extracted from the MS., 
annotated by Miss M. V. Taylor, has just 
been issued in vol. Ixiv. of the Record Society 
of Lancashise and Cheshire. The office of 
St. Werburgh, and other passages only of 
interest to the liturgical student, have not 
been printed. R. 8S. B. 


THE AUSTRALIAN Coat oF ARMs (11 S. v. 
44, 353).—Looking at an Australian three- 
penny bit, on which the arms are quite un- 
decipherable, one can only agree with Mr. 
BromBy that the present shield requires 
simplification, whilst Mr. Fisher’s proposal 
would make it far more complicated. It 
the number of states be increased in the 
future, and more little inescutcheons have 
to be squeezed in, the effect will be worse. 
I do not think that this is an improbable 
contingency. The Northern Territory was 
cut off from South Australia some time ago. 
and will certainly become a new state if © 
white population can be induced to settle 
there. Subject to the same proviso, Papua 
may become a state in the future; and the 
huge state of West Australia will hardly be 
able to avoid partition if the northern part 
should be settled. , 

The simplest plan would be to symbolize 
the different states simply by stars on a 
border, adding another star when a new 
state is created, whilst the centre of the 
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shield might he occupied by a single charge 

typifying Australia as a whole, or the St. 

George’s Cross. as Mr. BrRoMBY suggests, 

though probably the red cross would be 

too exclusively English to please Scotch 

and Irish Australians. CG. H. WHITE. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


BRANDING OF Hownps (11 8. v. 370).— 


Ten years ago I saw at either Biarritz or | 


Pau a pack of imported English foxhounds 


branded on the ribs with a large capital B | 
The pack was originally introduced | 


or P. 
by the English colony, but I believe it has 
long been under French mastership. 

H. G. ARCHER. 


INCIDENTS AT DETTINGEN (11 S. v. 350). | 


—See ‘Curiosities of War,’ by Thomas 
Carter, Adjutant - General's Office, 1860, 
p- 109 :— 


* At the battle of Dettingen, on the 27th of 
June, 17438, Private ‘Phomas Brown, a native of 
Kirkleatham, in Yorkshire, preserved one of the 
standards of his regiment, the 3rd Light Dragoons, 
in the following surprising manner :— 

‘“Upon the cornet’s receiving a wound in the 
wrist, and dropping the standard, Brown en- 
deavoured to dismount to pick it up, but, whilst 
so doing, lost two fingers of his bridle-hand by a 
sabre cut, his horse at the same time running 


away with him to the rear of the French lines. | 


Whilst endeavouring to regain his regiment, 
he saw the standard, which had been captured 
by overwhelming numbers, being conveyed by a 
gendarme to the rear. He immediately attacked 
and killed this man, caught the standard as it 
fell, and, fixing it between his leg and the saddle, 
eut his way back, receiving seven wounds in the 
head, face, and body ; three balls passing through 
his hat. In about six weeks he recovered from 
his wounds, and was promoted to the post of a 
private gentleman in the Life Guards as a reward 
for his gallant deed: these appointments were, 
at that period, generally obtained by purchase.” 

On the next page there is another defence 
of the colours at the same battle by Cornet 
Richardson of Ligonier’s Horse, now the 
7th Dragoon Guards. 

See also 10S. iii. 68. 

R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 
{F. K. P. also thanked for reply.] 


MAZZINI AND VOLTAIRE (11 S. v. 328).— | 


I think that Mazzini was summarizing 
Voltaire’s opinions, not quoting his words. 
Voltaire having, during his residence in 
England, discovered Shakespeare, brought 
him to the notice of the French in the 
dedication to Lord Bolingbroke of ‘ Brutus ’ 


(1731) and in the ‘ Lettres Philosophiques ° | 
In these the beauties are pointed 
When, | 


(1734). 
out and the defects almost ignored. 
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however, an article appeared placing Shake- 
speare above Racine, Voltaire wrote an 
‘Appel & toutes les Nations de l'Europe ** 
(1761); and when Pierre Le Tourneur pro- 
posed to publish a translation of the plays 
under the patronage of the King, Voltaire 
wrote his ‘ Lettre & Académie Frangaise ’ 
|(1776). In this and in his private corre- 
spondence he violently attacked Shake- 
'speare, magnifying his defects and treating 
his beauties merely as pearls in a dunghill. 
For a full account see Prof. Lounsbury’s 
‘Shakespeare and Voltaire, and for a 
briefer account M. Jusserand’s ‘ Shake- 
speare in France.’ DavipD SALMON. 
Swansea. 


Voltaire, speaking of the extravagances 
of the play of ‘ Hamlet,’ says: ** On croirait 
que cet ouvrage est le fruit de imagination 
d’un sauvage ivre,’” ‘ Dissertation sur la 
Tragédie,’ troisiéme partie, in ‘uvres de 
Voltaire,’ vol. iil. p. 344 (1784). 

PETROLLO. 


*SpLreNDID ISOLATION” (11S. v. 348).— 
Sir W. Laurier. in a speech in the Canadian 
House of Assembly. 5 Feb.. 1896, said :— 

“ Whether splendidly isolated or dangerously 
isolated, I will not now debate ; but for my part. 
| { think splendidly isolated, because thix isolation 
of England comes from her superiority. 

Mr. Goschen, in a speech at 
26 Feb., 1896, said :— 

‘We have stood alone in that which is called 
isolation—our splendid isolation, as one of our 
colonial friends was good enough to call it.” 

I have copied the above from that splendid 
work the ‘ N.E.D.,’ title ‘ Isolation.” 

Harry B. Poranp, 


Lewes, 


Inner Temple. 
(Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for reply ] 





THe Firzwitt1aAM Famity (11 5. v. 164. 
| 312).—Some will contest Mr. WHITE’S asser- 
|tion that Turstin Fitz Row’s parentage is 
|contradictory and lacks proof, Turstin 
| Fitz Rou was the son of Roger Mortimer, 
| who assumed that surname after the battle 
! of Mortemer, in which he incurred the anger 
'of Duke William by liberating the French 
|ecommander. Turstin was the ‘ Standard- 
| Bearer’ at the battle of Hastings, and was 
duly rewarded with vast lands for this 
service. He afterwards became associated 
with William Fitz Osberne in the reduction 
of the West of England, in conjunction with 
_Alured de Merleberge. He became known 


/as Turstin de Wigmore, from the lands given 





* This appears in his collected works as ‘Du 
Théatre Anglais,’ ly J¢éréme Carré. 
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him for this service, of which Wigmore Castle 
was the chief defence and his residence. 

Some years afterwards Ralph, his eldest 
son, greatly distinguished himself by the 
reduction of Sylvaticus, Earl of Shrewsbury. 
He led him in chains to the King, who re- 
warded him with the regrant of Wigmore, 
which was necessary owing to the death of 
William Fitz Osberne in 1070. 

Ralph resumed his grandfather’s name of 
Mortimer, and his descendants still bear it, 
but his brother's family—the de Wigmores— 
in time assumed the name of their estates, 
as Lingen, Pedwardyn, Brampton, and 
Whitney. If proof were needed that the 
Mortimers were the descendants of Turstin 
de Wigmore, the fact that they inherited 
his freedom from service is sufficient. 

His [Turstin’s] lineage got quittance from service to 

a 
ol thcie lands for the service he rendered that day, 
And still and for ever his heirs for his deed 
A grant of free heritage hold, as their meed. 

* Roman de la Rose.’ 
Why the Mortimers possessed this freedom 
from service has often puzzled modern 
historians. 

[ have net seen any of the foregoing 
statements in print, except Mr. J. H. 
Round’s remark in ‘ Feudal England,’ p. 324, 
where he calls Turstin Fitz Rou, Turstin 
“Mortimer,” although known at that time 
as Turstin de Wigmore. 

Mr. Round later proved in the ‘ Victoria 
History of Herefordshire ’ that the Whitneys 


were Turstin de Wigmore’s descendants 
through his marriage with Agnes, the 


daughter of Alured de Merleberge, in 1080. 
J. WIGMORE. 


SNAKE Porson (11 8. v. 388).—There is no 
chemical formula for snake poison. Each 
genus of venomous snakes (few among many 
genera of snakes) has its own poison, a 
ferment, analogous to ptyaline or to pepsine, 
contained in the saliva. I have had for 
many years a quantity of cobra venom, 
most of it dried, some preserved by glycerine. 
I took it from a great number of live cobras 
brought to me when making, for the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, an experimental destruction 
of venomous snakes on a small area. I 
may say that the result of this experiment 
was most satisfactory; the system of 
rewards for venomous snakes was dropped, 
and the mortality ascribed to them de- 
creased. By pressure on the cheeks of a 
live cobra, the saliva can be squeezed from 
the glands ; it passes out through the ducts, 
and can be received on a _ watch-gilass ; 
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there it dries very soon, and the dry venom 
can be scraped off in scales similar to those 
of pepsine. It keeps its properties for years. 
I have made no use of mine, not wishing to 
encourage, however indirectly, the manu- 
facture of serums for India. 

Certainly persons in charge of a serpen- 
tariuin, and having to cram cobras—tfor 
these snakes do not feed in captivity—mnight 
be rendered immune, in case of accident, 
by the injection of cobra venom in small 
doses gradually increased. But this would 
not avail against the venom of other kinds 
of venomous snakes. Yet faith in it would 
strengthen the nerve, and with good nerve 
any venomous snake can be handled. 

With regard to the strictly medical uses 


| of snake venom, I doubt whether it has been 
| tried, except homeceopathically. 


The late 
Dr. Hayward of Liverpool used rattlesnake 
venom internal!ly—a little of it would go a 
very long way in homeopathic dilution 
and wrote a book on its effects. 

EDWARD NICHOLSON. 


According to the latest investigations, the 
poison of snakes is a mixture of three 
toxins, viz., hemolysin, neurotoxin, and 
hemorrhagin. I have not been able to find 
an analysis of the poison of the viper, but 
the chemical formula of that of the cobra di 
capella is C"H#0". Some kinds of cutaneous 
eruptions have been treated with snake 
poison, but it is considered to be a useless 
and highly dangerous treatment. Cf. Dr. 
Ernst Schmidt, * Lehrbuch der pharmazeut- 
ischen Chemie ’ (Braunschweig, 1911), vol. ii. 
part ii. under *‘ Ophiotoxin,’ and Moeller and 
Thoms, ‘ Real-Enzyelopidie der gesammten 
Pharmazie,’ vol. ii. (Berlin, 1908). The only 
reference to a book in English I have been 
able to find is * Researches upon the Venoms 
of Poisonous Serpents’ (Washington, 1887). 

EE. TS. 

RENIRA will find the information he 
requires in the works of the late Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, the greatest modern authority on 
the subject. A useful epitome of his re- 
searches, by Sir Joseph, will be found in 


Quain’s ‘Dictionary of Medicine,’ under 
“Venom. Pereira’s * Materia Medica,’ 3 
vols., 1855, should also be consulted. 


Hooper’s ~ Medical Dictionary,’ 1820, says 
a broth of snakes’ flesh was formerly used 
as a restorative medicine. M.D. 


Viper poison is still used by homeeopathie 
doctors in this country under the name of 
Lachesis. W. B.S. 
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LEGEND OF THE Last Lorp LOVELL (11 8: | 
v. 167, 291).—With reference to Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS S very interesting summary, I under- 
stand that the “legend ~ that the skeleton | 
found at Minster Lovell was that of Francis, 
the last Lord Lovell, was accepted as a fact 
by the House of Lords in the year 1840, 
when the title te the Barony of Beaumont 
was decided in favour of Miles Thomas 
Stapleton. 

The issue was whether Lord Lovell had 
survived his uncle, William, Lord Beaumont, 
or had predeceased him. If the former, 
he had inherited the Barony of Beaumont, 
which had therefore fallen under the same 
attainder as that of the Barony of Lovell 
in 1487. If the latter, the Barony of 
Beaumont was unaffected by Lord Lovell’s 
attainder. 

In the absence of proof of Lord Lovell’s 
death, he had been assumed to have sur- 
vived his uncle, Lord Beaumont, who died 
in 1508; but the discovery at Minster 
Lovell was taken to prove that he had pre- 
deceased him. This is stated in the ‘ History 
of Bedale,’ by Mr. H. B. M‘Call, a well- 
known North-Country archeologist. 

R. M. G. 


PeRcIVAL Banks (1] 5. iii. 267).—Mr 
BOWKER's query at this reference relates to 
the ancestors of a distinguished Irish phy- 
sician, the late Sir John Banks. The first 
member of his family to settle in Ireland 
appears to have been Samuel Banks, who 
came to this country after the rebellion of 
1641 as an officer in the English Army. and 
was granted during the Commonwealth a 
share of the barony and town of Ardee in 
the county of Louth. He is said to have 
belonged to the family seated at Aylesford 
in Kent, but the armorial bearings used by 
his descendants accord more nearly with 
those of a London family. (See ‘ Visita- 
tion of London, 1633-5. Harleian Society, 
p. 42.) In a petition which was presented 
after the Restoration to Charles II., Samuel 
Banks and the other owners of Ardee set 
forth that, “ having for many years served 
3 officers and soldiers against the Irish 
rebels in the wars of Ireland,’ they were | 
given in satisfaction of their arrears of pay 
the barony and town of Ardee, where they | 
had built ‘‘ many fair stone houses,” and 
such of them as were handicraftsmen had 
erected shops and other conveniences for 
their trades, ‘whereby the town was 
become from a heap of rubbish a place of | 
English manufacture, and was likely to) 
daily improve ” (Fifteenth Report of Teich | 





Record Commissioners, p. 125). From the 
records of the Corporation of Ardee it 
appears that between the years 1661 and 
1680 Samuel Banks served five times as. 
one of the portreeves of the town, and that 
in the succeeding ten years John Banks 
served four times in the same position. The 
latter was possibly a son of Samuel Banks 
and the elder brother of Timothy Banks, 
who entered Dublin University in 1681, and 
graduated B.A. in 1686. In the next cen- 
tury the Corporation records mention 
Henry Banks, who in 1705 was chosen as 
a burgess; John Banks, who, between 1732 
and his death in 1766, served thirteen times 
as one of the portreeves; and Samuel 
Banks, who. in 1773 was elected a member 
of the council. The first named migrated to 
the county of Clare, apparently on_ his 
marriage to a daughter of Hugh Percival of 
Gortadroma in that county, and resided at 
Nutfield near Ennis, where there was formerly 
to be found a monument bearing the follow- 
ing inscription, surmounted by the crest of 
the family, a dragon’s head :— 

“Deo soli gloria. This tomb was erected to 
the memory of Lieutenant Henry Banks, late 
of Ardee, who departed this life in the year 1728, 
by his son Percival Banks of Ennis, for his and 
the remains of his family. Anno Domini 1773. 
Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Henry Banks left three children: Samuel. 
who married Anne Pierson; Percival, who 
married Mary Pyne; and Anne, who married 
Col. James Clarke. On the death in 1766 
of the second John Banks, who appears 
to have been a nephew of Henry Banks, and 
left no issue, Samuel Banks went to reside 
at Ardee, where he died in 1776. His 
brother Percival remained, however, at 
Ennis, where he practised as a physician. 
He was succeeded there by his son, who bore 
the same name and adopted his father’s pro- 
fession. The last Percival Banks, who 


;married Mary Ramsay, was the father of 


Sir John Banks. Remarkable longevity is 


|exhibited in the family. Sir John Banks, 


at the time of his death, was 95, his father 


|lived to be 84, and his grandfather cannot 
| have been far from 80 when he died. 


F. ELrRtncton BALL. 
Dublin. 


LonpRES : LonbiniuM (11 58. v. 129, 191, 
314).—It is quite true that the Latin termina- 
tion in -nia becomes -gne in French—so far, 
at least. as names of towns are concerned, 
for in ordinary words this rule is not followed, 
colonia, for instance, becoming colonie ; but 
it does not necessarily follow that words 
ending in -nium should also be affected in 
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the same way. I cannot think of a name 
ending in -niwm which is converted into -gne. | Not only in what is ordinarily considered 
Such a word as dominium became domaine. | vulgar speech, but in the speech of well- 
Nor is Brachet’s rule a constant one, for | educated Londoners, I frequently hear r 
the town of Brignoles in Provence (Dép.| at the end of such words as “law” and 
du Var) always appears in the charters as “‘saw.” If we are to adopt the ‘ C.0.D.’s ’ 
Brinonia. This may, perhaps, be due to ruling, as it will be generally understood, 
Provencal influence. Nevertheless, it is Keats only anticipated us a little in making 
hard to accept the dictum that Londinium |‘ ear” rime with “ Cytherea.” 

would be *Londigne in French. 

It is also difficult to believe that the 
French Londres was in existence when) THE JENNINGS CasE (115. v. 49, 175, 310). 
Londinium was a living word. Unless|—I had seen the detail regarding the Ber- 
evidence to that effect is forthcoming, we | minghams in a book entitled ‘ Memorials of 
must assume that Londres was formed from | Old Warwickshire,’ but I was not convinced. 
| 
| 


tion, but it also seems to show its infelicity. 


€. C. B. 


an O.E. name, such as Lunden, whence| Nor can the derivation of Jennings, sug- 
Londres would be normal. The final s| gested by another correspondent, hold, as 
would, as Mr. ANScCoMBE observes, arise; the name has for root Jern. In fact, the 
from the French tendency to add that letter | seal of I. Jernengs, of the thirteenth century, 
to proper names. The English tendency is| has the name so: SIGILL . I. JERNENGS. 
somewhat in the same _ direction. The | I think the Breton name is from another 
French Lyon and Marseille are invariably | source. F 
converted by us into Lyons and Mamniliie, | _ I ean prove nothing beyond the time of 
In a review of some books on London | John Jennens, although there is material 
which appeared in The Times Literary | for further investigation in Warwickshire. 
Supplement for 25 April, I was surprised to | He lived at Nether Whitacre, and the family 
read the following passage :— vault is under the chancel of the church 
“Modern London has been formed by the| there, and is ancient. When I was there, 
amalgamation of many smaller outlying com-| I was told that Lord Howe, trustee, &c., of 
munities with the original owner of the name, | the church, had had a drain cut through the 
which in all probability stands for Llyndin—the vault, and that the inscribed stone had 
stronghold by the water—and was given by Celtic heen. tale an 1 in lai _ i 
immigrants to the hill where St. Paul’s now stands. been taken away, and only a plain = stone 
It was preserved with little change, partly because put in its place. 
the Saxon ‘don,’ a hill, was closely akin both in I should think Mr. Pearson has made 
meaning and in sound to ‘din’ (the Welsh | aq mistake, and confused the Warwickshire 
‘dinas’), a strong place on a hill, so that the Jennens with the Bloxwich branch, one of 


transition was easy. ; : é ; : 
a “eng ae ee ae whom might have married an ironmaster’s 
was under the impression that this Od! daughter. The pedigree I possess gives 


sae =. — exploded be se Mr. | the wives’ names, but no details as to their 
Bradley has shown its W. F. PR a fathers’ families. John Jennens’s home in 
7 Be ERIDEAUX. Birmingham was burnt down at the time 
ae = rince cer hee ea ay 

MopERN PRONUNCIATION: ‘“‘ IDEA’ (11S. of Prince Rupert's raid on Birmingham. 
vy. 367).—There has recently been a corre- Perhaps I ought to have said that the 
spondence in The Spectator on the ‘C.O.D.’s’ | Jennens family helped to increase the 
ruling with regard to the pronunciation of Ss ecg cig - nena 
idea, in which the compilers of the Dictionary | . f ° Ma sgl ~ a Cha " ; argest 
took part. If my memory serves, these irontounc¢ ers of tha time. lar es Jennens 
gentlemen do not regard idér as exactly of Gopsall Hall, called Solyman the Magni- 
equal to idear, as they do not give 7 the ficent, derived most of his income from 
sound-value that it has in our Northern tc and Gopsall Hall itself cost 

counties. It is true that the ‘O.E.D.’ does 3 ; k . 
not countenance the pronunciation idér, ‘ “ — the vides . > ——— puee 
supposing it to be equal to idear. We are Gopsall Hall preserved by Lord towe at 
there told, under R, that : 2 : : 
re ; See ; : I do not know whether the family tradi- 
by southern speakers 7 is frequently introduced tiem wee tees en: Waste a * If he 
in hiatus, esp. in the phrase the idea(r) of ; in oat a orate ee eee 18 
vulgar speech it is heard even in such forms as | merely Invented It, 1t must have been at the 
draw(r)ing.”’ instigation of some member of the Jennens 
This accounts, probably. for the adoption | family for their own glorification. Yet it 
of idér as a guide to the current pronuncia-| dates before his time, 1631, as Robert 
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Jennens bought Acton Place. Suffolk, be- 
cause the Eastern Counties were believed 
by him to be the first home of his Danish 
ancestors. 

Of course, any story of Canute would be 
received with caution by a writer of 1631. 
and, like Herodotus. he would safeguard 
himself in the way instanced ;_ but this does 
not disprove the legend, which Burke thought 
worthy of insertion in his genealogical work. 
If there were any family relics preserved by 
Robert Jennens at Acton, they too, pro- 
bably, are preserved in the Howe family. 
The family mansion there, after the death of 
William the Rich. who died intestate, was 
deserted, and no one put in a claim; but 


one fine morning Charlotte Howe took | 


forcible possession—so tradition says—on 
behalf of her infant son Augustus. Their 
descendants. on the ground that they belong 


to one branch of next-of-kin, still retain the | 


estates. 


In addition to pedigrees which I possess, | 
Mr. David Jennings. ot the Staffordshire | 


line, has a pedigree of the Bloxwich line. 
with copies of registers. &c., eleven pedi- 
grees bearing on the Warwickshire and 
Stafford Jennenses. and three pedigrees of 
the Howe family. I have also pedigrees of 
the Hanmer and other families who came 
after Humphrey Jennens’s time. 

In 1835 a petition was presented by John 
Jennings regarding the property, but. as 
[ have stated previously no one of the name 
of Jennings has any claim, as Charles 
Jennens was the last of the male line. The 
heading of the claim is as follows :— 

‘Family estates date back something like 
#00 years. About the tenth century they were 
introduced into this county by Canute. His 
royal residence was Beaudesert, about 4 miles 


N.E. of the town of Cannock, which town was | 


named after him. 

There is no part of England where the 
ruins of WDanish fortifications are more 
numerous than in Staffordshire. The prin- 
cipal defence was the mound on which 
Stafford Castle stands. In later times the 
castle was in charge of Robert Jennings, who 
was created a baron. SyDNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 


C. L. CHRISTINECKE (11 S. v. 329).—This 
probably is Charles Louis Christinec, painter 
and copperplate engraver. He practised 
portrait painting, &c., at St. Petersburg, 
where, in 1785, he was admitted to the rank 
of Academician. The St. Petersburg Aca- 
demy possesses a half-length portrait of 
the Russian Court architect, J. M. Felten, 
painted by Christinec. and signed ‘‘ Ludwig 


cD QUERIES. 


(ll S. V. Juse 8, 1912. 
Christinec, 1786." Numerous other por- 
traits by him were exhibited in 1905 in the 
Taurian Palace at St. Petersburg.  Hei- 
necken, ‘* Dict. des Artistes,’ Leipsic, vol. iv. 
p. 104, mentions an engraved portrait by 
Christinee of Thomas Dimsdale, the eminent 
physician (1712-1800). It will be remem- 
bered that Dimsdale was invited by the 
,/ Empress Catharine in 1768 to visit St. 
Petersburg to inoculate her and her son 
against smallpox, and no doubt on_ this 
visit Christinee painted the portrait referred 
to. Besides the very brief reference in 
Heinecken, fuller particulars of the artist 
may be found in Baron N. N. Wrangel’= 
Catalogue of the Art Collections of the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg : 
| Petroff in) ‘Khudozh Novosti, 1890: 
‘Collection of Materials for the History 
'of the Petersburg Academy,’ i. ; and Ulrich 
Thieme’s ‘ Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, 
| vol. vi. p. 544 (Leipsic, 1912). 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piecadilly, W. 


HERALDIC CHARGE: ITS MEANING (11 8. 
|v. 330).—In the case of Spanish coats of 
| arms which contain a Moor’s head, arm, and 
| dagger, it is usually claimed that an ancestor 
|} had overcome a Moor in battle. For in- 
stance, Barranco :— 

* Veneio y maté A un régulo 6 aleaide moro en 
un barranco en tiempo de Don Alonso VI., ¥ 
tomd el apellido Barranco; y entonces toni 
esta familia las armas que usa, que son: en 
!eampo verde la cabeza de un rey moro con tur- 
bante y media luna de plata, entre dos colina 
que forman barranco del color de las piedras, y 
sobre la cabeza un brazo armado con espada 


levantada.” 
Leo C. 


‘*“STATIO RENE FIDA CARINIS” (11 S. v. 
369).—This is the municipal motto of the 
City of Cork, on a scroll beneath a full- 
rigged ship between battlemented towers. 
What these latter represent IT am unable to 
say. neither do I know the history of the 
adoption of the former. Its pertinence, 
however. is indisputable. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Miss Howarp and Naporeon _ II. 
(11 S. iv. 347, 430, 473, 535).—I well 
remember being told that Louis Napoleon 
was anxious to marry the daughter of 
Sir John Kirkland. who was the squire of 
my father’s Sussex parish in the fifties; and 
I think I have since heard the assertion 
confirmed. This may interest your corre- 
spondents. E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 
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Motes on Books. 


Widsith: a Study in Old English Heroic Legend. 
By R. W. Chambers. 
Press. } 

Tae Old English poem ‘ Widsith’ is hardly 

more than a catalogue of tribes and chiefs—Goths, 

Lombards, Burgundians, and the sea-folk of the 

Baltic and North Sea coasts—that a minstrel 

fables to have met or heard of in his wanderings, 

with especial stress on the great rulers who 
bountifully rewarded his song. Some chiefs 
would seem to bear legendary names—of such is 

Wade, “a kind of heathen Christopher,” in the 

beginning possibly a storm-divinity ; others, 

like Attila and Ermanaric, are historic characters, 
though already in the poem they are enmeshed 
in legend. These the author of ‘ Widsith’ has 
made contemporaries, when in truth any minstrel 
who received tokens of the munificence of Er- 
manaric, Gundahari, and Alboin must needs have 
a lifetime of, say, 200 years. The age of the 
poem is a nice point of controversy. One scholar, 
holding the main incident, the minstrel’s visit 
to the Court of Ermanaric, to be a piece of auto- 
biography, attributes the kernel of the poem 
to the fourth century; another, regarding the 
poem as a whole, fixes the date of its composition 
500 years later; while Mr. Chambers, following 
the older school of Miillenhoff and Ten Brink, 
places it in the seventh century, a view admitting 
the possibility of subsequent Christian “* editing,” 
as well as the incorporation within the poem of 
other extraneous matter, in particular an ancient 
mnemonic catalogue of tribes and kings contain- 
ing a glorification—possibly interpolated—of 

Offa of Angel. There is a fine equipment of 

scholarship and much controversial zest about 

Mr. Chambers’s editing, but the chief merit of 

his contribution to the study of Old English 

letters lies in his recognition of the high poetic 
value of the epic tradition to which there is in 

‘ Widsith’’ such constant reference, and in his 


attempt to reconstruct on the basis of this poem, | 
and } 
the | 


from material gathered from Jordanes 
Walter Map, Saxo Grammaticus, Paul 
Deacon, Widukind, the ‘ Elder Edda,’ and many 


another source, the theme of heroic lays once 
no doubt, current in the English tongue. 'They 


are terrible tales: the breath of the north wind 
is in them, and they are lit by the glint of the 
sword. Day by day after the battle Hild wakes 
the dead by magic, and the armies everlastingly 
renew the combat. Iring, tempted by Thiodric, 
turns traitor and slays his lord in the presence 
of the Frankish king; but when that disloyal 
act is accomplished the traitor smites the tempter 
with his unsheathed sword, and laying his master’s 
body over that of the Frank, ‘so that he might 
conquer even in death, he cleared a way for him- 
self and departed,’ whereby, says Widukind, ** the 
Milky Way to this day is known by Iring’s name.” 
Some of these Continental tales must have sur- 
vived long among the English Thus the fame 
of Offa, hero of a duel on an island in the Eider, 
was transferred to Offa, son of a West Anglian 
king ruling at Warwick ; and eighteenth-century 
antiquaries record the Yorkshire peasantry’s 
lingering tribute to the 


(Cambridge University 


memory of Wade, the 


| 

mysterious giant of the sea; but for the most 
| part the stories perished unnoticed by clerks, 
|giving place to the romances of medieval 
chivalry. 

The geography of the poem is discussed at some 
length, and there are two useful maps. 


Tuk literary articles in this month’s Nineteenth 
Century are few in number, but interesting. Miss 
Edith Sichel’s ‘Pauline de Beaumont’ has caught 
grace from its graceful subject — one, moreover, 
fortunately chosen as not too great for a sketch 
Dr. R. Y. Tyrrell provides some entertaining pages 

/on ‘Metrical Versions of the Odes of Horace,’ in 
which Gladstone’s performance comes in for well- 
deserved castigation. To read the article sets one. 
however, adopting his suggested motto ‘‘reddo 

| quia impossibile,” and trying to turn things like 

;**simplex munditiis’? and ‘“‘splendide mendax,” 

or even a whole ode, into English. fe are in 
hearty agreement with Prof. Marcus Hartog in his 
vigorous opposition to Sir William Ramsay’s pro- 
posal that scholarships should be returnable: the 
etfect of such a scheme, by burdening a young man 
| at the very outset of a career with a heavy debt, 
would practically stultify the intention of the givers 
of scholarships, cripple learning, and also stifle the 
desire for learning, even more than all this is done 
in the present day. Mr. Mallock on ‘Labour 

Unrest’ we found wordy and unconvincing : much 
of what he advances is incontrovertible in itself 
but also of the nature of platitude, and belongs 
rather to the statement of the problem than to its 
solution. Mr. Ellis Barker’s discussion of ‘The 
Failure of Post- Bismarckian Germany’ is pro- 
foundly interesting: there are factors in national 
life which he does not here take account of, and 
which might modify his conclusions, though they 
did not affect his figures; none the less he gives 
matter for reflection, seeing that the facts he brings 
to notice go to show that Germany is at the moment 
on the down grade, owing to lack of a man equal to 
the control of her gigantic government machine 
and owing, too, to the mistaken concentration of 
her resources on her Navy. Lady Paget writes 
persuasively about ‘The Crystal Palace,’ recalling 
the excitement and the misgivings which sur- 
rounded its first erection, and suggesting its use in 
the future as a ‘‘ School of Health.” On *‘ Welsh 
Disestablishment’ the Bishop of North Queensland 
illustrates the working of a disestablished Church 
from Australian experience; while Mr. St. Leger 
Westall makes effective rejoinder to Mr. Powell's 

article in the May issue. 








Tut National Review has two articles on the 
question of the relation between food and popula- 
tion: the one, by Mr. Frank Fox, ‘The Empire's 
Food,’ an argument for Tariff Reform, not unhope- 
fulas to the capacity of the globe in general and 
the British Empire in particular to support swarm 
ing generations for some time yet; the other ‘The 
Birth-Rate-and Afterwards,’ by Mr. James Ed. 
mond, pessimistic, but alsoa little flippant, looking 
forward to all the woes of an overcrowded world. 
Mr. Arnold White’s brief but weighty ‘Gunnery 
| and Pinchbeck,’ directed to illustrating ‘and enfor- 
cing the fact that, as he says, “the practice of 
reckoning the Two- Power Standard in terms of 
ships irrespective of the shooting capacity of those 
ships is misleading and unintelligent,” will, we 
hope, receive attention in those quarters to which 
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its strictures apply. Mr. Austiu Dobson contri- 
butes a paper on Sutiren, and Miss Frances Pitt 
a pleasant account of the badger, who, we are glad 
to be told, is “still not at all uncommon in some 
districts.” Perhaps the most striking part of her 
article is the account, near the end, of a huge “‘ set, 
or badger’s earth, ‘‘ that had probably been used by 
badgers for hundreds of years,” of which, by digging 
for three days, “tunnels upon tunnels” were ex- 
posed without the end of it being uncovered. 





BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE, 


Messrs. Maccs’s Catalogue 289 is devoted to 
Autographs and Manuseripts. There are many i 
autographs of musicians : among them a letter trom 
Beethoven to the London Philharmonic Society, 


Vienna, Fet 


>/ + and a letter of Mendelssohn’s to Mme. Kiévé, 
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». 5, 1816, 78/.; the original proof-sheets of | 


Slijab,’ wi srations in Mendelssohn’s hand, ; l J : } 
the ‘ Elijah, with alteration iyé, | bush [i.e., Bishop Miles Coverdale],”’ all in 1 vol., 


10/. 10s.; two letters of Schumann’s also, and two | 


ae acner’s. In English literature the names | ’ 21. I ortus 
letters of Wagner's g | baricus,’ in 12 vols., folio, having 794 plates, with 


best represented are Stevenson, Dickens, Tennyson, 
and Ruskin. : ) 

“hic » highest price—3950/.- 
ages daar ro from Emily Tennyson to Arthur 
Hallam, “written in an extremely affectionate 
strain.” They have been “ neatly inlaid to 4to 
size,” and bound in morocco, with gilt hack and gilt 
They cover the period 1831-5. We can 
almost imagine a person, wealthy enough to pur- 
chase for 300/. the right to perform an act of piety, 
acquiring these letters and destroying them unread. 
From America we have letters from C apt. John Jones, 
1785, 100/.; Thomas Jefferson, 1783, 52/. 10s. ; and 
Washington, 1768, 65/.; and from the seventeenth 
century, letters of Henrietta Maria (to her brother 
the Duke of Orleans), 35/. ; of Anne of Denmark (to 
the Archduchess of Austria, 1605) : and of John 
Evelyn (to Dr. Plot. 1687), 19/. 19s.—to take but a 
few among many. Of the MSS. the most important 
are an‘ English Chronicle,’ written upon a roll of 
vellum, 20 ft. Sin. long by 12 in. wide, with illumin- 
ated border and genealogical tree, by an English 
scribe in the fifteenth century, 52/7. 10s. ; 
Original Muster-rolls of the County _of 


edges. 


Norfolk, 


In the whole catalogue the item for | 
is asked is a series | 


} Commelinus,”’ 1686, 201. 





and the | 


drawn up in 1661, as taken by John Kendall, the | 


Muster Master, and serving as part of the basis for 
the organization of the. English standing army 
formed by Charles II. They are written out on 
nine long sheets of vellum, 32/. 


Mr. CHARLES J. SAWYER’S Catalogue. No. 30 
begins with nothing less than Spenser's Pro- 
thalamion ’ in the original edition—a perfect 
copy, 
porary vellum. ap 
For this he asks 1501. ] n tin 
ad Early English printed book, i The First 
Booke of the Historie of the Discoverie and Con- 
quest ; a ined 
Portingales in their dau 
now translated into English by N. L. Gentleman 
Nicholas Lichfield), ‘‘imprinted at London 
by “Thomas East, dwelling betweene Paule’s 
Wharfe 15s. 


three such are 


daungerous Navigations.... 


& Baynard’s Castle,” 1582, 151. 
A first edition ‘of Boswell’s | . Johnson * is offered 
for Sl. 10s. ; and a first edition of Charles Reade’s 

The Cloister and the Hearth ° for 61. 6s. Among 
the Coloured Plates we noticed Ackermann’s 
Oxford,’ a good copy, with brilliant impressions, 


and in good condition, bound in contem- | 
% known. | 
He has also an interesting | 
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1814, 137. 10s.; and a word must be spared for 
Macklin’s Bible, published in 1800, and illustrated 
with engravings by Bartolozzi and others 
after the artists then most in vogue, 101. 10s. ; 
and for the Wedderburn Edition of Ruskin’s 
works, 37 vols., 1907-11, 261. There is also a 
number of interesting Oriental MSS., and two 
Horee—the one a MS., fifteenth-century French, 
18/.; the other printed at Paris [151—], 101. 10s. 


MEssrs. SOTHERAN’S Catalogue No. 726 offers 
an unusually full collection of books on Botany’ 
Parkinson, Gerard, and Culpeper figure in it, and 
we noticed besides the second edition of Curtis's 
‘Flora Londinensis,’ valuable for the excellence 
of its coloured illustrations, 1817-28, 311. 10s. ; 
William Turner’s ‘ Herbal,’ three parts, and 
therewith a ‘ Booke of the Bath of Baeth,’ and a 
“most excellent and perfect homish Apothecarye 
or homely Physik Booke....Translated out of 
the Almaine speche into English by Ihon Holly- 


folio, black letter, with several hundred woodcuts, 
1568, 22/7. 10s.; and the ‘ Hortus Indicus Mala- 


inscriptions in Latin, Tamil, Arabic, and Sanskrit, 
and descriptions by various authors, which 
things ‘“‘ Notis et Commentario adauxit Joannes 
There is a first Aldine 
edition of Aristophanes (‘‘ cum Scholiis grecis et 
Prefatione greca Marci Musuri’’), Venetiis, apud 
Aldum, 1498, 311. 10s.; and Vindelin de Spira’s 
Livy, the first edition of Livy dated, 2 vols., 
folio, 1470, 481. 10s. There are several zood 
topographical and archeological works, of which 
we may mention a Camden’s ‘ Britannia ’"—the 
last and best edition, with its 6,000 odd illustra- 
tions—1806, 50/.; a Dugdale’s * Monasticon 
Anglicanum,’ the 1846 edition, with many 
additions, 28/.; and Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ a first 
edition, 1778-99, 28/7. 10s. There are also one or 
two good sets of periodical publications, and 
among them we may notice a Notes and Queries 
complete from its beginning in November, 18149, 
to December, 1911—and having the full number 
of General Indexes—in all 133 vols., 36/. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Potices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 


| nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
| of old books and other objects or as to the means 01 


of the East Indias enterprised by the | 


” | to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ 


disposing of them. 


KDITORIAL communications should be — 
~-Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s B iildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

H. 8S. B. W.—Forwarded. 

W.C. J. (‘Portraits by Sustermans”).—See the 
articles on the subject at 11S. iii. 267, 314, 418; 
iv. 195. : 














